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an important vew"PLUS FACTOR’of thy Motorola Twin-V Radiephone 








The new transistorized dynamic 
microphone, or the dual purpose 
dynamic ‘*Speaker-Mike,"’ is 
optionally available with Motorola's 
“TWIN-V"’ Radiophone—the 

world's finest FM 2-way mobile 
radio unit... incorporating 
many exclusive features, including 
universal 6/12 volt operation, 
Sensicon receiver, Permakay 
Filter, and Instantaneous 
Deviation Control. 








TRANSISTORIZED 





MICROPHONE 


Unprecedented voice clarity 
for mobile radio transmission 


@ true moving coil dynamic characteristics 
@ transistor preamplifier built-in 

@ printed circuit 

@ all-metal housing 

@ retains popular size and shape 

@ superior voice reproduction 

@ unexcelled reliability. 


Motorola’s new transistorized dynamic microphone provides mobile trans- 
mission quality comparable to that of the base station. Unexcelled voice 
clarity, crispness, and intelligibility are yours in this newest Motorola frst. 


Also available as ‘“SPEAKER-MIKE”’ 


The new microphone can be furnished as a dual- 





purpose ‘‘Speaker-Mike’” which functions as a full =m\\ 

output communications-type /oudspeaker, as well as a | _ant : 

dynamic microphone. It can be conveniently mounted, \\ ~~ 

or held near the operator’s ear to overcome high am- ‘ S 4 (4 
I 


You can have either of these outstanding microphones as replacement 
items, or as optional equipment with new Motorola ‘“TWIN-V" Radio- 
phones. The transistorized, dynamic microphone, with its popular palm 





bient noise levels. 


size, is directly interchangeable with Motorola carbon models now in use, 


The “Speaker-Mike”’ version requires a simple modification kit for replace- 
ment use in existing equipment. 

Immediately available. Write, phone or wire today, or 

contact your local Motorola Radio Communications Engineer. 


MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC. 


. A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC., 4501 AUGUSTA BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
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spbuutversaues 
IACP IS 63 YEARS OLD 


The International Association of Chiefs of Police 
observes its 63rd anniversary this month. 

It was in Chicago, May 18, 1893, that a group of 51 
chiefs of police met and for three days worked out 
details for a national organization and plans for better 


cooperation and improvement of police procedures. 


throughout the country. It was Chief William S. 
Seavey, of Omaha, Nebraska, who invited the chiefs 
to come to Chicago and he has the distinction of 
being the first IACP President. 

The idea of a national organization of police chiets 
was conceived 22 years earlier by Chief James Mc- 
Donough, of St. Louis, Mo., who invited police chiefs 
to a conference in that city. Records do not indicate 
the number attending, but the problems discussed 
have a familiar ring—uniform crime records, juvenile 
delinquency, alcoholism, prostitution, and the effects 
of the Civil War upon the increase in crime. 

At the Chicago meeting the chiefs selected ‘“Nation- 
al Chiefs of Police Union” for a name; two years 
later, meeting in Washington, D. C., the members 
voted to change the name to “National Association 
of Chiefs of Police,’ and in 1898, taking cognizance of 
similarity of problems of both U. S. and Canadian 
police, the name was changed to “Chiefs of Police of 
the United States and Canada.” Taking the final 
plunge toward internationalism, the organization 
voted in Louisville, Ky., in 1902 to become the “In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police.” 

At the Chicago meeting the founding members suc- 
ceeded in adopting a constitution and by-laws that 
made due provision for establishing in 1895 a central 
bureau for the exchange of Bertillon measurements 
and other information on wanted criminals. This 
was operated by the IACP through assesments upon 
member cities until 1923 when its proposal for a 
federally operated fingerprint bureau was adopted 
by Congress and the records turned over to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Chiefs of that era displayed the same keen interest 
and curiosity about how other departments operate as 
they do today. They took a two-hour adjournment 
on the second day of the conference to inspect Chica- 
go’s Harrison Street police station and examine “the 
working of the Bertillon system.” 


Is Your City a Founding Member? 

The list of chiefs attending were recorded as W. S. 
Seavey, Omaha, Neb.; A. B. Connolly, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Geo. E. Hanley, Coldwater, Mich.; Henry Hooper, 
Newark, N. J.; Thos. Cannon, New Albany, Ind.; J. N. 
Tillard, Altoona, Pa.; M. J. Henley, Manchester, N. 
H.; Wm. McChesney, Orange, N. J.; Henry Blaurock, 
East Orange, N. J.; Roger O'Mara, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
E. J. Potts, Bloomington, Ill; John L. Rice, Spring- 
field, Mass.; J. W. Metcalf, Ogden, Utah; D. C. Wil- 
cox, Paducah, Ky.; D. J. Murphy, Burlington, Iowa; 
A. B. Halliday, Monmouth, IIL; Letcher Lusby, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; I. N. Coakley, Galesburg, III. 

B. P. Eldridge, Boston, Mass.; C. C. Starkweather, 
Detroit, Mich.; H. O. Carr, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. 
M. Scanlan, Council Bluffs, lowa; W. C. Davis, Mem- 
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phis, Tenn.; Benjamin Raitz, Toledo, Ohio; Geo. E. 
Smith, Racine, Wis.; G. R. Belknap, Sheriff, Ogden, 
Utah; P. Kain, Saginaw, Mich.; E. A. Westrope, Al- 
pena, Mich.; L. Harrigan, St. Louis; J. H. Clack, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Thos. M. Speers, Kansas City, Mo.; 
T. J. Ferrell, Dayton, Ohio; Albert Garvin, St. Paul, 
Minn.; John Higgins, Eau Claire, Wis.; August Scheck, 
Sheboygan, Wis.; John E. Murphy, Columbus, Ohio; 
Frank Kessler, Davenport, lowa. 

J. T. Janssen, Milwaukee, Wis.; H. F. Demmer, 
Aurora, IIl.; H. H. Hawman, Sioux City, lowa; Lewis 
Williams, Belleville, Ill.; E. A. Worrell, Clinton, 
Iowa; Frank McMahon, Little Rock, Ark.; Will H. 
Owen, Paris, Ill.; R. W. McClaughry, Chicago, IIL; 
W. A. Loomis, Leadville, Ohio; Henry Muth, Alle- 
gheny, Pa.; W. G. Moore, Washington, D, C.; John W. 
Strahan, Newark, N. J.; C. Hartman, Omaha, Neb.; 
and I. F. Lamoreaux, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ANNIVERSARY FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania State Police is now in its fifty- 
first year of service to the people of Pennsylvania and 
visitors to the Keystone State. 

At the Fiftieth Anniversary Dinner on December 15, 
1955, Governor George M. Leader lauded the achieve- 
ments of the Force and announced that he had signed 
into law, that day, a bill which increased the maxi- 
mum strength of the State Police. The law provides 
for the present maximum strength of 1,900, plus those 
assigned to duty on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. In 
effect the new law immediately authorizes an increase 
of about 145 men which is ‘the number presently 
assigned to the Turnpike Troop. 

After the Governor's address a group of student 
recruits modeled the various uniforms worn from 1905 
to the present. 

A display of the equipment used during the fifty- 
year period was set up in a room adjoining the ban- 
quet hall. 

The oldest original member attending the observ- 
ance was former Private James Sutton, Jr., 84, who 
flew from Miami, Florida, to attend. 

Two former Commissioners present, Colonel Lynn 
G. Adams and Colonel C. M. Wilhelm were original 
members. Colonel Adams served until 1943 and was 
succeeded by Colonel Wilhelm who served until 
March 31, 1955, when he was succeeded by Colonel E. 
J. Henry. 

Other original members present were: Major Wil- 
liam A. Clark of Wyoming, Penna., who served on 
the Force from 1905 to 1945; Sergeant James G. Ernst 
of Kingston, 1905 to 1923; Sergeant Thomas L. Casey, 
Washington, D. C., 1905 to 1909. 

Private James L. Sullivan, West Lawn, 1905 to 1909; 
Private James Sutton, Jr., Miami, Florida, 1905 to 
1910; Private Frederick E. Borman, Elizabethtown, 
R. D. 1, 1905 to 1908; Private Eugene V. Calvert, Wil- 
liamsport, 1905 to 1907; Private George Wagner, Con- 
yngham, Penna., 1905 to 1909; Private Francis S. 
Strawser, Washington, D. C., 1905 to 1907. 

Sergeant Herbert Price Hunt, Shiremanstown, 1905 
to 1907; Captain Anton Lohmiller, Philadelphia, 1905 
to 1907. Captain Lohmiller holds his rank through 
the Army. He was a Sergeant in the State Police. 
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STYLE CHANGES IN UNIFORMS was an inter- 
esting feature of the 50th Anniversary dinner of the 
Pennsylvania State Police. Shown are, |. to r., Cam- 
paign hat, 1905-1920; cap, 1905-1910; two helmets, 
general wear and still available for issue for special 
use, 1905-1937; cap, 1910-1921; Pennsylvania Highway 
Patrol cap, 1923-38; white caps for Training School 
use only, 1933-37; campaign hats, 1920 to present; cap, 
1921-1938; fur cap, first issued in 1955 for cold weather 
use. Proposed new summer uniform for the troopers 
is shown third from right. Other uniforms are of the 
era in which the respective hats were worn. 


Traffic Institute Of N. U. And [ACP 
Traffic Division Are 20 Years Old 


The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
and the Traffic Division of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police are 20 years old! 

Established as the “Traffic Safety Institute’ and 
[ACP “Safety Division” in April, 1936, the twin traffic 
organizations have grown from a combined staff of 
three persons to 50 full-time employees and nearly an 
equal number of part-time instructors. From a modest 
police training program and consulting service to 
police departments, the Institute and IACP Trafhic 
Division have expanded their program to include 
training for virtually all types of traffic personnel, 
traffic field assistance to city, county, and state govern- 
ments, and extensive work in traffic publications, re- 
search, and development. 

Since 1936, the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University and the IACP Traffic Division have: 

J. Trained (or assisted in the training of) nearly 
15,000 key personnel with street and highway traffic 
responsibilities in courses, conferences, and seminars 
on the Evanston and Chicago campuses of North- 
western University and elsewhere in the U. S. 

2. Provided field service assistance to more than 
125 city, county, and state governments in such areas 
as police traffic supervision, traffic court and violations 
bureau operations, traffic engineering administration, 
and _ trafhc legislation. 

3. Published nearly a dozen major books and man- 
uals and scores of unit publications and other training 
aids. 

#. Provided leadership and staff assistance to na- 
tional programs and national committees seeking to 
improve traffic safety methods and procedures. 
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5. Pioneered in traffic research and development 
work. 

Though the founding date of the Institute was 
April 15, 1936, the 20th anniversary celebration will 
be deferred until June 12, when a dinner will be given 
in Evanston in honor of the 1955-56 graduates of the 
Traffic Police Administration Training Program. Also 
in places of honor will be members of the Class of 
1936-37—the first “long course” group. 

Principal address at the 20th anniversary dinner 
will be delivered by Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the 
board of the Studebaker-Packard Corporation, and 
long-time friend of the Traffic Institute. 

Mr. Hoffman will be presented by Dr. J. Roscoe 
Miller, president of Northwestern University. 

Chief Walter E. Headiey, Jr., Miami, Fla., president 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
will speak on the Institute’s influence on the police 
profession. Chief Headley is the first graduate of the 
Institute's TPA course to become president of the 
IACP. 

Franklin M. Kreml, who established the Institute 
and IACP Traffic Division in 1936, will review prog- 
ress of the two organizations. Mr. Kreml has been 
director of the Institute and IACP Traffic Division 
from the beginning. He took a leave of absence to 








“IACP WEEK” IN EVANSTON 


The week of June 11 could very appropiately 
be called “International Association of Chiefs of 
Police Week” in Evanston, III. 

The IACP Board of Officers will meet June 12. 

The IACP Traffic Committee will meet June 
13-15. 

Judging for the IACP Police Trafic Super- 
vision Awards for 1955 will be conducted. 

A seminar for chiefs of the officers attending 
the 1955-56 Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program at the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University will be held. 

All of these activities will be related to the 
20th anniversary celebration of the IACP Traffic 
Division and the Traffic Institute. 














serve overseas in the Army during World War II, and 
he is currently on leave to direct the Transportation 
Center at Northwestern University. 

Ray Ashworth, one of the original staff members 
who returned to the Institute and IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion in early 1955, will preside at the anniversary din- 
ner. Mr. Ashworth is acting director during Mr. 
Kreml’s leave of absence. 

Other features will be the class valedictory address 
and presentation of Traffic Institute keys to members 
of the graduating class. Guests will include graduates 
of the Institute’s Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program, chiefs of police of cities and states in 
which the Institute and IACP Traffic Division have 
done field work, representatives of organizations which 
have provided financial assistance to the two organi- 
zations, and members of police and safety groups. 
Institute graduates who have become heads of their 
departments will receive special recognition. 

Many members of the IACP are expected to attend. 
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Is This Source of Police Recruits Available to You? 


“The Military - 4 Potential 


Source Of Police 


By Sgt. Richard R. Frederick 
Division of Police 
Arlington County 

Arlington, Virginia 


In today’s highly organized society the competition 
for manpower is ever increasing. Pick up today’s 
newspaper and look at the job opportunities avail- 
able. Unemployment today is at a low throughout 
the United States. Police departments with a com- 
plement equal to their authorized strength are in 
the minority. For an organization to operate most 
efficiently, all positions must be filled. 

Private industry and government are wanting in 
personnel because of two contributing factors: (1) 
they have overlooked potential sources, and (2) they 
have failed to “sell” the position to applicants. The 
problem of recruitment is the responsibility for man- 
agement. 

The police administrator is continually faced with 
the problem of recruitment. Various factors enter 
into the picture that aggravate the problem. Police 
departments are slowly and continually raising their 
entrance qualifications and standards. This results 
in a smaller manpower pool to draw from. Police 
departments are increasing their numerical strength. 
This results from additional duties being thrust upon 
the police as well as increased amount of crime and 
trafhe. Additional men are needed as more and more 
departments are swinging to a shorter work week. 
Last, but not least, is the difficulty in selling the po- 
sition of patrolman to qualified applicants because of 
the irregular hours, inherent dangers of the position, 
low salaries, and with some departments a six-day 
work week. 

What new source is available to the police adminis- 
trator? How and to whom can he sell the position? 
Departments that are fortunate enough to have mili- 
tary establishments within their jurisdiction, or 
within a reasonable proximity to them, should look 
to these places for manpower. 

There are two approaches to the military source. 
One is posting of notices of available positions and 
conducting discussions at the separation centers of 
the advantages of entering police work. The other 
is to invite the Provost Marshal to send his military 
police to attend the police recruit school. The Divi- 
sion of Police of Arlington County has the latter 
program in effect and has had it for the past four 
years. 


Within Arlington County there are several military 
installations consisting of the Pentagon, Ft. Myer, 
Arlington Hall, Henderson Hall, and the Navy Annex. 
There is a heavy concentration of service personnel in 
the Metropolitan area of Washington, D. C. 
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There are two objectives to the Arlington program: 
(1) source of recruits after the student’s enlistment 
expires, and (2) establishing a closer working relation- 
ship with the military units in handling service per- 
sonnel problems. 

With these objectives the operation of the school is 
not altered or modified as a result of the inclusion ol 
service personnel. The length of the school is six 
days a week for twelve weeks. The subject matter and 
methods of presentation are based on the needs of the 
department. The military students are informed at 
the beginning that what is brought out in class per- 
tains to Virginia and Arlington County and is not 
always applicable to their military Code of Justice 
or the District of Columbia or Maryland. 

Personnel problems have been kept to a minimum. 
Compatability exists between the military groups and 
the police recruits. All students are reduced to equal 
status and no rank exists during the school. 

The success of the military students has been grati- 
fying. Ever since their participation one of them 
has been high man of the class and the others relative 
ly close. This is indicative to a degree of their gen- 
eral attitude toward the school. The men at the 
military bases have a great desire to attend and there 
is friendly competition for the assignment. Tempo- 
rary additional duty orders are issued to the men who 
are selected by their Provost Marshal. Provost Mar- 
shals say that their performance is improved afte 
their attendance. 

Our second objective of establishing closer working 
relationship with service personnel has paid off beyond 
our expectations. There is now a mutual understand- 
ing of problems and an informal relationship of per- 
sonnel. Prior to the program there existed strained 
relations and an uncooperative attitude. Such a con- 
dition is non-existent today. 

The first objective of the program was indirectly 
met shortly after the inception of the program. We 
did not get the military students but did get some ol 
their “barracks buddies.” This can be attributed to 
the student's effective word of mouth selling job in 
the barracks after their return to their unit. At pre 
sent we are getting applications from the students 
themselves. Our first objective has benefited other 
police departments. The military student returned 
to his home town or state after service has entered the 
police field. 

It requires little imagination to picture what effect 
this would have on other police departments if this 
program were put into effect by all departments. 
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‘On the way!” 








POLICE 











A FAMILIAR PHRASE THAT TAKES ON A 
SPECIAL MEANING IN A LIVELY NEW CHEVROLET! 


Special because Chevy turns active ideas into instant action. With 

horsepower ranging up to 205, with well-distributed weight and real road-car 
suspension, Chevrolet’s the hottest, easiest handling car any police officer 

could ask for. That’s why Chevies are going great in stock car competition again 
this year. That’s why, too, they’re naturals for squad car duty. Ask your dealer 


about it. .. . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Vity Cont get away when youre got a Chie V CHEVROLET | 








ace “ale - Chicago Plaus Tt Beg! 





MAKING PLANS FOR YOU at the 63rd Annual 
Conference of IACP in Chicago, Sept. 9-13, are, seat- 
ed, l. to r., Rita Brennan, secretary to Chief George 
Otlewis; Lieut. Marilyn Olson, Chicago Police, chair- 
man of the Ladies’ Committee; Chief George Otlewis, 
general chairman; Commissioner Timothy O’Con- 
nor, Conference Host; Deputy Chief Kyran Phelan, 
Chicago Police, general co-chairman. 

Standing, Chief John Olson, State Attorney's Of- 
fice; Chief Erwin Whiteside, Wilmette, Ill., chatr- 
man of the Reception Committee; IACP Past Presi- 
dent Michael F. Morrissey, chairman of the Banquet 
Committee; Act’g Superintendent Morris, Illinois 
State Police, chairman of the Floor Committee; Chief 


Knock, knock—Who’'s there?—Con!—Con who? The 
63rd Annual Conference of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police.—Well, practically every 
Chiet will be there. 


Facilitation is the key word in Chicago around 
Mayor Richard J]. Daley's office now and for the past 
month, for the infectious spirit and enthusiasm ol 
the conference's co-hosts, Chief George A. Otlewis 
and Commissioner Timothy J. O'Connor has caught 
on, and the Mayor's command is—‘“Go.” Vitally 
interested civic leaders and citizens have been welded 
together into a committee, under the Mayor's direc- 
tion, whose challenging charge is to formulate plans 
for super entertainment and booming welcome for 
IACP delegate and guests. These men and women 
are dedicating themselves to the pleasant task ol 
making this IACP Conference one worthy of the 
name—Chicago. They are vieing with one another 
to introduce new ideas and services which will receive 
favorable reception from you, their guests. While 
these plans are still in the formative stage, the Citi- 
zens’ Committee has requested no issuance of news 
until details are jelled and their efforts have signifi- 
cance. Assurance has been given, we will all be let 
in on some of their secrets in the June issue of The 
Police Chief. 


But, say, Chief, is your reservation among the many 
that have already been received? If not, and take it 
from an old IACP Conventioneer, you don’t want to 
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of Detectives Patrick Deeley, Chicago Police, chair- 
man of the Security Committee; Captain Jerome 
McCarthy, Chicago Police, chairman of Transporta- 
tion Committee; Captain Wm. Balswick, Chicago 
Police, chairman of Communications Committee: 
Chief Daniel Conway, Illinois Secretary of State Of- 
fice, chairman of Decoration Committee; Ass’t Chief 
Special Agent Bloden, Illinois Central Railway, re- 
presenting Chief Special Agent Delbert Wood, chair- 
man of the Speakers’ Committee; Chief Tom Lyons, 
Chicago Police, chairman of Souvenirs Committee; 
and Captain Pierce Fleming, Chicago Park District 
Police, Conference secretary-treasurer. 





delay too long, for the best accommodations are only 
waiting for those who want to take advantage ol 
them. September 9th is no further away than about 
one hundred fifty flips on your calendar pad. Lest 
this have an alarmist sound, be assured the Confer- 
ence Committee will ever strive, even to the last 
minute, to procure satisfactory and ample rooms. 


Most of all, let us hear from you. Address your 
communications to Chief George A. Otlewis, 1956 
Conference Committee Headquarters, 425 East I4th 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Lllinois. Genial George is 
kinda’ champing at the bit, as it were, to make your 
visit and stay a memorable one. And echoing him 
is ‘Honorable Dick Daley’, who says, “If it is within 
my power this Conference will reflect, as no othe 
has, the glowing motto of Chicago—‘I will.” 


New Director For City Managers 

Orin F. Nolting, assistant director of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association for the past 27 years, 
will become executive director of the Association on 
July 1. He succeeds Clarence E. Ridley who has been 
executive director since 1929 and who will retire on 
June 30. 

The ICMA was founded in 1914 when less than a 
score of cities had adopted the council-manager plan. 
Nearly 1,400 cities and counties in the United States 
and Canada now operate under the council-managet 
plan. 
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Promotion By Mert- 
Our State Patrol System 


By Paul R. Martz 
Chief, Minnesota Highway Patrol 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The Minnesota Highway Patrol has found that 
an efficient and impartial merit promotion system not 
only promotes department efficiency and permits the 
selection of those best suited for positions in leader- 
ship and responsibility but also that personnel will, 
with enthusiasm and the attendant increase in morale, 
wholeheartedly support a merit promotion system 
which is based entirely on the individual's ability to 
prove in spirited competition that he is the one best 
suited for promotion. 


The 1955 Minnesota legislature authorized an in- 
crease in total strength of the Highway Patrol to 255 
uniformed personnel. Included was an increase in 
our supervisory staff and the resulting promotion ol 
ten sergeants, four captains and one major. 


All Patrol personnel with three or more years ol 
patrol experience were eligible to make application 
and take the examination for any of the existing va- 
cancies and as a result, we received 98 patrol applica- 
tions for the position of sergeant, 70 for captain and 
36 for major. 


The examination itself was given under the direc- 
tion of the personnel director of the Highway Depart- 
ment and consisted of four phases with a percentage 
of the total score allotted to each phase as follows: 


1. Written test—150 questions 20°; 
2. Oral Interview Board 30°, 
3. Promotional rating 30°, 
1. Education, experience and seniorty 20%, 


The written test, a counterbalance for the educa- 
tion, experience and seniority portion was prepared 
and conducted by the Minnesota Civil Service Depart- 
ment. It consisted of 150 multiple choice questions 
based upon general knowledge of Patrol policies and 
procedures, law enforcement, first aid, and supervisory 
techniques. Candidates for sergeant answered 90 
questions, those for captain answered 120 and those for 
major answered all 150 questions. 


The oral interview portion was inserted as a coun- 
terbalance for the promotional rating. The Interview 
Board was made up of three prominent persons en- 
tirely disassociated from the Highway Patrol. One 
was from the state judiciary, one from private industry 
and one was the head of an outside police agency. 
These members evaluated and scored the candidates 
on appearance, knowledge of work, personality and 
ability to express themselves. Despite the fact that 
the members of the board had not previously met each 
other, came from different professional fields, and re- 
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ceived only limited descriptions of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities involved in the three levels of super- 
vision for which the examinations were conducted, 
their independent ratings of the candidates were al- 
most identical and their merged ratings correlated 
very highly with the rankings made by the super- 
visory personnel in their promotional! ratings. 


The promotional rating was by the Highway Patrol 
supervisors in rating all applicants for promotion on 
their qualities of leadership, initiative, tact, knowl- 
edge, integrity, dependability, cooperation, attitude, 
and interest in their work. This phase of our exami- 
nation was considered carefully because in previous 
examinations, even though our supervisors made every 
effort to fairly and impartially evaluate each applicant, 
there were always a few unsuccessful applicants who 
believed that favoritism and personalities entered into 
the final selection. Making every effort to eliminate 
criticism, this phase of the rating was conducted as 
follows: 


1. All supervisors, the chief, assistant chief, majors, 
captains and sergeants, 18 in all, sat on the rating 
board when considering applicants for promotion to 
sergeant. 


2. A supervisor could not sit on a rating board con- 
sidering a position for which he was eligible. There- 
fore, the sergeants did not participate when rating 
captain applicants, and sergeants and captains did 
not participate when the board considered applicants 
for major. 


3. Before actual ratings for sergeant began, the 
names of all 98 applicants, ages, and years of service 
were listed in large print on the board and several 
hours were used in discussing the leadership qualities 
of each applicant, which included a report from the 
applicant’s immediate sergeant and supervisor. 

!. Then, by majority vote, the total list was divided 
into a top group and bottom group of 49 names each. 
The top group was then divided again in the same 
manner, resulting in a top list of 20-some names. 
Ballots were distributed and each supervisor, from the 
top 20-some names, listed his choice of the first 10 men. 
Ballots were collected and tabulated with the No. | 
man on each ballot receiving ten points, the No. 2 
man nine points, and so on, with the tenth man on 
each ballot receiving one point. The applicant re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes was then placed 
No. | on the promotional rating list, the applicant 
receiving the second highest number of votes being 
placed second, and so on. 
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We found that in tabulating the total point values, 
several candidates would be grouped with scores very 
close to each other, followed by a considerable gap 
in total scores, followed by another group with closely 
related scores. The first group would then be placed 
on the final list in order of their standings, and the 
rest of the names were then returned to the board 
and balloted on again in the same manner until all 
98 applicants were rated. The same process was then 
repeated in rating those applicants for captain and 
major. 

5. We found the advantage to this method of rating 
was the elimination of any possibility of personality 
differences or individual prejudices which might other- 
wise unconsciously iniluence a rater’s opinion. How- 
ever, each supervisor’s opinion of an applicant was a 
factor in the placing of every individual. 


The final result did not reflect the thinking of any 
one individual but was the result of the composite 
thinking of our entire supervisory force. 


To begin with, some of our supervisors were skep- 
tical as to the success of this method of rating, but 
all were in agreement as to its successful operation 
after it had once been tried. 


The fourth phase of the examination was the edu- 
cation, training and seniority portion which counted 
for 20 per cent of the applicant’s total score. Numeri- 
cal values were awarded for completion of each year 
of high school and higher level education and each 
year of experience at the Patrol Officer, Sergeant and 
Captain levels. Higher levels of experience were given 
greater numerical values and the lack of additional 
education beyond high school could be compensated 
for by additional years of service. Seniority values 
were scaled down to give the edge to candidates with 
the most seniority if two or more candidates were to 
receive equal scores on the total of the other parts 
of the examination. 


Up to this point each phase of the examination was 
independent of the other. The written test answer 
sheets, identified by number only, were kept in the 
Civil Service Department. The oral interview and 
promotional rating scores were then certified, sealed 
and delivered to the personnel director who then cor- 
related the scores with the percentages allowable for 
each phase and certified the final list as to eligibility 
for promotion. 


All applicants were then informed by the personnel 
director as to the rating received on each portion ol 
the examination, his total score and his rank on the 
eligible list. Because of the small number of super- 
visory positions available and the large number of 
well-qualified applicants taking and successfully com- 
pleting the examination, only a small percentage of 
those successful applicants could be promoted. 


The Minnesota Highway Patrol’s merit promotion 
examination system was the result of a considerable 
amount of work and cooperation on the part of a 
number of people, and we wish to express publicly 
our appreciation, particularly to our Governor, the 
Commissioner of Highways, the Director of Highway 
Safety, and the Personnel Director. 
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FBI Evaluates 1955 Conferences 
On Bank Robbery Violations 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
the series of law enforcement conferences on bank 
robbery violations sponsored by the FBI last year 
has produced positive results which promise to help 
stem the rising tide of offenses against banking-type 
institutions. 

According to ‘Mr. Hoover, the conferences were 
greeted with enthusiasm and interest throughout the 
United States. “The conferences generally agreed 
that it is easier to prevent crimes against banks than 
to solve them; however, serious attention was given 
to the steps which should be taken after a bank has 
been victimized, as well as to security measures which 
reduce the possibility of successful looting of banking 
institutions.” 

In citing the benefits already derived, the FBI Di- 
rector noted that on his return from one of the con- 
ferences, a banker in an eastern city arranged for the 
employees of his bank to review the information he 
had obtained at the conference. The following day, 
the bank was robbed; however, intelligent action on 
the employees’ part resulted in the capture of the 
criminal before ce could leave the bank. 

Less dramatic positive results of these conferences 
are found in better understanding and closer cooper- 
ation between law enforcement and the outside or- 
ganizations which participated. For example, among 
the matters discussed were alarms and other devices 
which may be used by banks to signal police depart- 
ments, microfilming or recording the serial numbers 
of “bait” currency as an aid to investigators, and 
carefully avoiding routine patterns of bank couriet 
services, armored car deliveries, and visits to banks by 
police officers. 

The FBI Director stated that the series of 178 con- 
ferences began on February 3, 1955, and was concluded 
last December 15. They were attended by 16,909 
persons representing 8,652 organizations, including 
law enforcement agencies, banks, insurance companies, 
armored car service and similarly interested firms. 

A series of regional law enforcement conferences on 
the auto theft problem is being sponsored by the 
FBI this year. 


Advocates Permanent License Plates 


The adoption of permanent license plates and the 
centralized distribution of licenses from Albany are 
part of a plan in New York for improved Motor Ve- 
hicle Bureau operation submitted to Governor Harri- 
man by State Motor Vehicle Commissioner Joseph P. 
Kelly. 

Legislation would be required for certain phases of 
the program, such as provision for staggered expira- 
tion dates, mechanization of record keeping and dis- 
continuance of the present system of distribution 
through county clerks.—(N. Y.) Police Bureau News. 

New York has joined California, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Tennessee and Utah in adopting 
uniform procedures for inter-state apprehension and 
return of youthful offenders, runaways, delinquents 
and wayward minors. States considering such legis 
lation are Delaware, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Wisconsin and the Territory of Hawaii. 
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Practical Approach To Training In Peoria 


Providing +Adeguate “lratniug 
ua “lhe Smaller Department 


By William A. Sommers 
Personnel Officer 
Department of Police 
Peoria, Illinois 


Today's police officer must work in an expanding 
arena of public protection and he should be prepared 
to deal with the variety and the complexity present. 
It is no longer possible for a man to be a police officer 
merely because he is physically sound and looks good 
in a snappy blue uniform; he must have an under- 
standing of the important police problems involved 
in trafhc, juveniles, crime prevention, social issues, 
etc. Added to this is the fact that most of our police 
ofhcers are becoming better paid and are using equip- 
ment that represents thousands of dollars in taxes. 
Their ability to handle equipment in the best possible 
way and act intelligently in discharging their police 
function must justify the growing outlay of public 
money for police services. And training, continuous 
and unrelenting, is the basic tool by which improved 
results can be achieved. 


There are generally two approaches to police train- 
ing: “on-the-job” or in-service training and _ the 
“school” or “academy” approach. Both are important 
and can be used to their particular advantage depend- 
ing upon the conditions being dealt with. They can 
also be mixed together to use the best feature ol 
each approach. The classroom, for example, can be- 
come a dull and sterile approach to police work if it 
is not staffed by personnel who know their way 
around police work and can impart from experience 
without looking down their noses on men with lesser 
service. 


At the same, training based solely on the “let ‘em 
learn like I did” idea misses the point, too. When a 
new recruit is put with a “seasoned” veteran to make 
the rounds, the danger to the recruit’s formation comes 
from learning questionable short cuts, the cynicism 
of some old-liners and the unprofessional attitude ol 
many a “seasoned” veteran. 


A police training program, whether it is designed 
for recruits or for men with years of service, should, 
within the immediate pressures of a given situation, 
mingle the two approaches. 


Training will also take on a different hue depend- 
ing on the status of the men being trained. The new 
recruit and the first or second year man should re- 
ceive an orientation based on some formal class work 
in fundamentals coupled with rotation in the field 
through the various specialties of police work. With 
new men first impressions are vital and it is important 
that their initiative be stimulated and the idea of a 
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prolessional police career be impressed on their minds. 
Even partial success in getting across to the newer 
vintage of police ofhcers a spirit of initiative and a 
feeling of professional pride justifies all the time and 
money spent for training. 


Periodically, the older members of the force in all 
ranks should receive some type of in service training 
in order to keep abreast of the latest developments, 
as an aid in promotion, and, even more important, to 
keep them on their toes, avoiding staleness and the 
rote of sluggish routine that can so easily develop. 
The mode for in-service training is wide. Special 
schools are always available in universities throughout 
the country; the FBI maintains its national academy 
to which selected police officers are invited to attend; 
police associations sometimes hold regional and area 
training sessions. But the bulk of in-service training 
must be done in the department through short courses 
focusing on special phases of police work—i. e. tactics, 
criminal sciences, supervision, administration, investi- 
gation, identification, etc. 


Having discussed the preliminary thoughts about 
police training, I invite you to examine the experience 
of thé Peoria Police Department in planning and 
executing a training program for its personnel. 


Peoria has a population of about 115,000, with 148 
sworn officers who work a 44-hour week. In planning 
a comprehensive training program certain conditions 
had to be recognized. A number of officers had not 
received any formal training during their time on the 
force. As recruits they had been placed with olde 
officers and were left to themselves to learn anything 
out of the usual routine. To deal with this situation 
it was necessary to develop a police training school 
which would closely reflect the operational needs of 
the department. 


A permanent program for recruit training was also 
needed. In normal times the Peoria Police Depart- 
ment will take on from six to ten new men each yea 
to cover retirements, resignations and deaths. ‘The 
new men come in a trickle, three at one time, two at 
another, perhaps even singly as the need develops. 
It .is nearly impossible and certainly impractical to 
gather these men together and put on a formal police 
school to answer their training needs. The program 
which was needed had to meet the handicap imposed 
by the small yearly number of recruits and yet do a 
respectable job of training. 
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The “Specialization” Problem 

One other point can well be mentioned. A most 
important problem bearing on training concerns the 
developing specialization that is at once the blessing 
and the bane of modern police work. While speciali- 
zation is without question a necessary and, in fact, 
almost a principle of organization in large police de- 
partments, if followed too rigidly in smaller depart- 
ments that same idea can be harmful. It is not un- 
common, for example, to hear councilmen, municipal 
administrators and police chiefs bemoan the fact that 
their patrol officers hardly bother with traffic violat- 
tions, while traffic personnel turn a specialized cheek 
in the face of routine police actions. Training must 
seek to emphasize the importance of all phases of 
police work and the overall view of the department 
and all its divisions as a unit, dependent upon each 
part to give the effect of a working organization. Of 
course, the cure for over-specialization is also a mat- 
ter of organization and command responsibility; but 
proper training can be of great help. 

In working out the curriculum of the training school 
most of the emphasis was placed on patrol techniques 
since patrol work is the backbone of police activity. 
But this was integrated with sessions on traffic regu- 
lation, interrogation and investigatory work done 
through the detective division, criminal identification, 
scientific aids to crime detection and juvenile prob- 
lems. Thus it was possible to bring to bear upon the 
members of the training school the many disciplines 
and specialties of police activity through the unifying 
reference to fundamental patrol work. 

Attention was also paid to the tools or mechanics 
of police work. The organization of the city gov- 
ernment was gone over in some detail so that, again, 
the individual patrolman could get a picture of the 
larger whole which he serves and the relation of his 
own department to the other departments making 
up the city’s total picture. Time was also spent 
elaborating on the history of police organization in 
general and on the actual organization and adminis- 
tration of the Peoria Police Department. Why spend 
a great amount of class time on these subjects? Be- 
cause there is nothing so common and yet so exasper- 
ating as the insularity of personnel who know only 
their own department, and even their own division, 
happily cut off from the stream of activity of the 
whole unit in which they work. And it impairs the 
effectiveness of the personnel when they are not con- 
scious of other departments and their activities. 


If, for example, John Q. Public asks about some- 
thing that is the strict concern of the fire department 
and asks it of a police officer, he expects, and right- 
fully, to get an intelligent response. But when he 
comes up against the not unusual rejoiner of “I'm 
sorry, that’s not my department,” the citizen can’t 
help but feel frustrated and take out his frustration 
on the whole compartmentalized structure of govern- 
ment. And the police officer whose contacts with 
the public are more continuous and frequent than 
any other city employee cannot afford to be without a 
general idea of the functioning of the whole of his 
city government. 

Another important element in police work is re- 
porting. An officer makes hundreds of reports a year 
covering every incident with which he is officially 
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connected. Dog bites, family quarrels, robberies, 
murders, etc., all find their way to his notebook and 
into an official record which becomes part of the 
archives of the department to be referred to again and 
again. Written reports form a vital channel by which 
the officer makes known to his superiors what he is 
doing; they are also the link between the police in- 
cident and other police personnel who may be assigned 
to the case or who may be working on related cases. 
In a real sense, then, the officer’s report is the living 
connection between a particular crime and its even- 
tual disposition. And yet it is disturbing to realize 
that many fine police officers, doing a thorough job 
of police work, cannot turn in a decent report that 
will convey the facts which surround the incident 
reported. It is imperative that correct reporting 
methods be stressed in training programs even to the 
point of exhaustion. 

A part of police work that reflects today’s growing 
complexity is the legal side. Though today’s police 
officer need not be a certified lawyer, it would certain- 
ly be a great help. Barring that unlikely develop- 
ment, a police officer must have a grasp of the funda- 
mental law that applies to his work, particularly the 
law on arrest, search and seizure. These three ele- 
ments are the action points of police work when car- 
ried to its ultimate in any given incident. A _ patrol- 
man, for example, may caution an offender or he may 
try to prevent an offense that is about to occur but 
if the situation persists he will be forced to arrest 
someone. If resistance is offered he may have to ap- 
ply reasonable force and, in most instances, he will 
have to search persons and premises. Such occur- 
rences are the everyday meat of police action and 
with the complex structure of law that must exist in 
order to protect the innocent, the police officer has 
to know how far he can go, what he can do and how 
he should do it in order that his action will be a 
legitimate effort of good police work. An important 
section of any training school must be devoted to the 
legal ramifications of arrest, search and seizure. 

The police officer should also be familiar with the 
general ordinances of the city and his superior ofh- 
cers must be even better informed in order that pro- 
per direction can be given. And, as a matter of 
course, the police officer must frequently appear in 
court. Along with a rudimentary knowledge of law 
regarding his own powers, the police officer will have 
to learn court procedure and the best way to present 
evidence as well as to know what actually constitutes 
admissible evidence. To underline this part of police 
work the training school has a session or more de- 
voted to a “moot court” in which an actual case is 
played through, step by step, usually under the guid- 
ance of the city attorney who has charge of the city’s 
prosecutions. He may take an actual case from police 
records, revise it to fit the emphasis that he desires 
and assigns roles in the court trial to members of the 
training school as well as to other command officers 
in the department whose experience will be of great 
help in the teaching process. It is important to stress 
that not enough time can really be spent on the legal 
side of the patrolman’s training. Indeed, police offi- 
cers of long standing should also be periodically re- 
freshed on this subject. 

The program of a training school should also keep 
in touch with new police methods and while police 
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departments may not be “the first by whom the new 
is tried,” they should not be the “last to lay the old 
aside.” A good example is a section of Peoria’s train- 
ing school devoted to the use of the polygraph. For- 
tunately, the Peoria department has an “aficionada”’ 
who has a deep avocation for investigation work and 
is a qualified expert in the use of the lie detector. 
While this device is not new its use is growing and 
the acceptance of certain testimony on the basis of 
polygraph evidence by some courts indicates that its 
importance is on the increase. The polygraph is also 
an excellent aid in investigation even though direct 
evidence from it may not always be admissible. Many 
police suspects have been questioned with the poly- 
graph and results have been obtained in the break- 
down of a suspect's story where conventional inter- 
rogation failed. We have invited our polygraph ex- 
pert to conduct sessions in the training school to show 
its correct use as an aid to investigation and also the 
limitations which it has. 


Organizing A Training School 

Having discussed the ideas motivating the police 
training school and the point of view behind some ol 
the subjects taught, it might be worthwhile to review 
the mechanics in setting up the training school. The 
personnel who were picked to attend the school were 
ordered to come on their own time. In general it is 
always best to base training on the city’s time, since 
it will be considered part of the regular work routine. 
If the men come on their own time there may be 
enough grumbling or dissatisfaction to upset the tenor 
of the training school. This is particularly true in 
training of men who have been on the force past 
their probationary period and for the rank and file. 
However, in Peoria’s case, the manpower was critical 
and it was not possible to give adequate cover if part 
of the force was being trained when they were needed 
for duty. To compensate for the time spent in 
school the participants were granted a definite number 
of days off based on attendance. 


The police training school met one hour a day, five 
days a week for two months, or a total school time 
of 40 hours. All men taking part in the school were 
assigned to the same shift. Most of the instructors 
were taken from the force while other persons were 
invited to teach certain specialized sessions. The 
FBI sent three instructors to handle sessions on in- 
vestigation and firearms while a number of citizens 
in the community conducted classes in public rela- 
tions, mental health and police history. 


Officers in the school were obliged to keep notes on 
all classes and these were turned in at the end of the 
school for review and grading based on satisfactory 
attention, ability to state clearly and concisely the 
information given and general presentation. In ad- 
dition a list of books on a variety of police subjects 
was given to the men at the beginning of the school 
and most of the books were made available through 
the departmental library and the local public library. 
Each member of the school was required to read one 
book and to turn in with their notebook a two page 
report on the book read. The report was also graded 
and returned at the end of the school. While it was 
not possible to give a specific examination to the 
members of the school, the requirement of a notebook 
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and a book report gave a tangible hurdle for the men 
and a good index of their attention during the course. 

The training sessions made use of visual aids which, 
if properly coordinated with the factual material pre- 


sented by the instructor, are very helpful. Motion 
picture films, for example, on the use of the police 
baton were shown together with the sessions on police 
tactics, while a hard hitting film on narcotics was 
shown during the discussion of juvenile problems. 
Though no film slides were used, it is hoped that 
subsequent schools will make use of the slides since, 
in some respects, they are better teaching aids than 
motion picture films. Wherever possible, books and 
pamphlets covering police subjects were distributed 
to the class in an effort to make the officers conscious 
of the literature available on police work and the 
importance of written material in aiding their work. 
Some of the pamphlets were Role of Police in Mental 
Health, Police and the Public, How To Work With 
Juveniles and Manual of Arrest, Search and Seizure. 

After the notebooks and book reports had been 
corrected, graded and returned to the members of the 
school a graduation ceremony was held at which the 
mayor and the city manager spoke briefly. The police 
officers who successfully completed the course were 
then given wallet sized cards which read: 

Because the right use of knowledge is important 
to the establishment of good service for the citi- 
zens of Peoria, let it be known that John Smith 
has satisfactorily completed a training course in 
police work so that the public might be better 
served. 

George E. Bean 

City Manager 

The significance of the training school to the city 
administration and the public should be emphasized 
to the police officers in the program. The card de- 
scribed above added stature to the course and was a 
concrete indication to the men that what they had 
just completed was important. 

Interim Training For Recruits 

It was mentioned before that the size and the turn- 
over in the Peoria Police Department usually brings 
in from six to ten new men a year. These recruits 
could not be immediately sent to a police training 
school because of the difficulties of running a whole 
course for, at the most, ten men. A permanent pro- 
gram for recruit training was developed for Peoria 
which takes into account the problems mentioned. 
As new men come on the force they are rotated 
through the whole department, spending about a 
month in each division. 

During this time instructions covering the work ol 
the particular division are given which follow quite 
closely the outlines used in the police training school. 
Each man, at the completion of his tour in the divi- 
sion, is rated by the commanding officer and given a 
short oral test on the material covered. The sched- 
ule of rotation among the divisions is arranged so 
that just before the recruit completes his six months 
probationary period he has seen something of all the 
police activities carried on by the department. At 
this time the recruit is given a standard police en- 
trance examination similar to the test which he took 
to get into the department. The examination is given 
as a check on the original entrance test and as a means 
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by which a definite assessment of the recruit can be 
made. The test results together with all the progress 
reports made on the recruit during his tours of the 
divisions are evaluated and a decision is made by 
the Chief of Police on whether or not the recruit 
should be recommended for a permanent appoint- 
ment. The recruit is then called into the office of 
the chief and with the city personnel officer the test 
and the progress reports are shown to the recruit and 
explained. He is then told whether the chief will 
recommend him for a permanent appointment. 


Barring the use of a police training school the 
method described serves to give the recruit a fairly 
good idea of the whole effort of the police depart- 
ment while also imparting a cursory look at methods 
and procedures employed. The commanding officers 
get a better chance to rate his performance which in 
turn puts the chief in a more informed position when 
he must finally decide whether or not the new re- 
cruit will make the grade. By the time two or three 
years have passed the department has absorbed enough 
new men so that a police training school can then be 
held, taking in all those who spent their probationary 
period under the rotational training plan. 


Another phase of Peoria’s police training program 
deals with supervisory and command officers. When 
policemen rise to the rank of sergeant and above, 
the need for training grows not from the facts of police 
work itself but from the responsibilities of supervision 
and command. To answer this need the department 
periodically gives a course in municipal police ad- 
ministration. Fortunately, the International City 
Manager's Association publishes an excellent text 
covering the subject and administers a correspondence 
course based on the text. There are fifteen chapters 
in the book each of which serves as a good two how 
night session. Command and supervisory personnel 
are invited to take the course on their own time with 
the city paying the costs of the course, including the 
text. The night sessions are usually conducted by a 
citizen in the community interested in police work 
with some experience in adult education who acts as 
a discussion leader. Each chapter is oriented around 
a group of questions which serve as the lesson. Afte1 
thorough discussion a member of the course is assign- 
ed to write up the lesson which is then sent to the 
correspondence instructor for grading and comments. 
At the completion of the course each member is given 
a final examination. If he passes, a certificate of com- 
pletion is awarded to him, usually in a ceremony 
similar to that used in the police training school. 


[he importance of this type of training is that 
the men who are responsible for reaching the objec- 
tives of the police department in action, who are ac- 
tually administering police affairs in the community, 
are exposed to some topdrawer thinking on municipal 
police administration. And this is a new experience 
for many of the men. ‘Then, too, the sessions usually 
turn into general discussions of police work but 
within an ordered and definite framework so that a 
great deal more meaning and understanding results 
than in a regular “bull session.” The results of the 
course as shown by the final examination also serve 
as an important aspect of evaluation for new assign- 
ments and promotions. 


Many officers have been sent to nearby universities 


for short courses in a variety of subjects. While their 
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training is important to the department in that their 
work is more informed with the best methods, the 
time and money spent to send these men is only real- 
ly justified if they in turn are used to train othe 
police personnel. Instead of sending the whole de- 
partment to the Northwestern University traffic school, 
for example, we send one man who should be able 
upon his return to give to others the information he 
has received. In this way each man who receives 
specialized training outside of the department is call- 
ed on to take an active part in all training programs 
developed for the department. 


“LIE DETECTORS” GRADUATE 





Shown above are members of the March 16 gradu 
ating class at the Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chi 
cago, who successfully completed a six-week, intensi- 
fied course in interrogation techniques and use ol 
the polygraph, together with related subjects. 


They are, standing, |. to r., Oscar C. Pollard, Vin 
ginia State Police; William C. George, Ohio State 
Highway Patrol; Joseph R. Guthrie, Pasadena, Calif., 
Police Department; Hans A. Kremsreiter, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Police Department; Merle A. Striskland, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., Police Department; Harry D. Whitlock, 
Illinois State Bureau of Criminal Identification; and 
Sheriff Jerry L. Mulcahy, Colfax, Wash. 

Seated, William L. Robinson, Salt Lake City Police 
Department; William A. McCord, Colorado Springs 
Police Department; Charles H. Lee., Arlington County 
Police, Arlington, Va.; L. B. Marston, Virginia State 
Police; and James G. Miller, Middletown, Ohio, Po- 
lice Department. 


FACTS FOR TORNADO SEASON 


The Emergency Warning Section of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, in calling attention to arrival of the 
spring storm season, has released a pamphlet—Tor- 
nadoes—What They Are and What To Do About 
Them—through the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Single copies are 5¢, 100 copies are $3.75. 

Interesting facts to note are: 

Slightly over 200 deaths result from tornadoes each 
year in the United States. Tornadoes occur in many 
parts of the world and in all of our states, but no 
place is more favorable for their formation than the 
central part of the United States. The average num- 
ber of tornadoes ranges from over 20 per year in one 
of the Mid-Western states to less than one per year in 
each of the Northeastern and far Western states. The 
national average is around 200 a year, over half of 
which occur in April, May and June. 
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Tornado forecasts for the entire United States are 
prepared at the Weather Bureau’s Severe Local Storm 
Forecasting Center in Kansas City. The forecasts are 
coordinated with district forecast offices and distrib- 
uted to the public by radio and television stations 
in and near threatened areas up to six hours in ad- 
vance. Civil Defense, Red Cross, State Police and 
other cooperators relay the forecasts to reach people 
in the threatened areas. 


FBI National Academy In Session 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
98 officers are enrolled in the 57th Session of the FBI 
National Academy which convened March 19, 1956. 
The class includes representatives of municipal, county 
and state law enforcement agencies in 38 states. Ofh- 
cers from the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and 
Canada, as well as a member of the United States 
Marine Corps, also are attending. 

Mr. Hoover stated that the class will complete 12 
weeks of intensified training at the FBI's facilities in 
Washington, D. C., and on the Marine Corps Base 
in Quantico, Virginia. The first 10 weeks will be 
devoted to required courses, and in the final two weeks 
the officers will concentrate their full attention on 
elective courses. In addition to classroom lectures, 
the curriculum includes open forum discussions, tech- 
nical demonstrations and practical problems. 

The purpose of the National Academy is to train 
officers to be instructors and administrators in theit 
local departments. Like other cooperative services 
of the FBI, the training provided during the 12-week 
sessions is free of charge; however, the officers’ per- 
sonal and living expenses are their own responsibility. 

Since the founding of the FBI National Academy 
in July, 1935, a total of 3,065 officers have been grad- 
uated. More than one fourth of these graduates are 
administrative heads of the departments which they 
serve. 


Use Of Radar Sets On Increase 


A total of 1,398 “radar” speed determining sets, 
representing a two-year gain of 146.1 per cent, have 
been licensed by the federal government to state and 
city police and highway departments to check on 
motor vehicle speeds, according to the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 

The electronic devices are now licensed in all of 
the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, the AAA said in pointing out that 
the chances of motorists finding a stretch of electron- 
free highway are growing less daily. 

Checking licenses issued by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the AAA said that Ohio is the 
leading user of radar, with 174 sets licensed. Wis- 
consin is second with 122, and Texas, which slightly 
over a year ago had only 31, now has 110 of the de- 
vices. 

Other states making heavy use of the equipment 
include Illinois with 81 sets licensed; Alabama, 58; 
North Carolina, 52; Michigan, 51; New York, 49; Vir- 
ginia, 46; Oregon and Tennessee, 43 each. 

When the AAA made its first survey of the numbe 
of radar sets licensed for speed law enforcement, on 
April 14, 1954, only 568 sets were in licensed use. 
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“Slow Down And Live”—It's Up To You! 
Success Of Program Te 
Iu aude Of “The Police 


By W. A. Huggins, President 
National Conference of State Safety Coordinators 
Sacramento, Calif. 





Stepped-up enforcement is the foundation of the 
“SLOW DOWN AND LIVE” program in 1956. From 
the Joint Declaration signed by the governors of the 
18 states, the commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia and the governors of the territories to the promo- 
tional materials available in support of the campaign, 
the aim is to intensify the enforcement effort of 
state and local police, sheriffs and traffic courts during 
the period from May 30 through Labor Day. 

The decision to emphasize enforcement in 1956 
was based on the evidence of the 1954 and 1955 rec- 
ords. In 1954, when “SLOW DOWN AND LIVE” 
operated in 24 states from Maine to Texas, an increase 
of 6.9 per cent in convictions for the violations asso- 
ciated with speed produced a drop of 12.3 per cent 
in traffic deaths; | per cent in traffic injuries and 4.3 
per cent in property-damage accidents for the period 
between Memorial Day and Labor Day. This was 
the first “across the board” reduction achieved by 
any group of states since World War II. 


In 1955, with “SLOW DOWN AND LIVE” 
operating on a nationwide basis, the campaign met 
a rising tide of traffic deaths experienced throughout 
the United States from February through May. For 
June, July and August the combination of enforce- 
ment with publicity and promotion /eld the line, 
eliminating the traditional summertime peak in high- 
way deaths. As soon as the program concluded, on 
Labor Day, traffic fatalities rocketed to new high levels 
until 1955 was the third worst year in the history of 
the motor vehicle. The only variant on the post- 
Labor Day rise was the period surrounding S-D Day— 
further evidence of the power of enforcement and 
public support. 

The State Safety Coordinators, individually and as 
an organization, are aware of the problems involved 
for trafhe law enforcement to increase the tempo of 
their work. We know of the shortages of trained man- 
power, equipment, and funds which are needed to do 
a maximum enforcement job in the summer months. 
So, when we speak of “stepped up” enforcement we 
are only asking police departments, sheriff's highway 
patrols and traffic courts to give that added “push” 
to all that they do between Memorial Day and Labor 
Day—making the most effective use of existing facili- 
ties. This, we believe, will produce another signifi- 
cant accident reduction experience. 

State Safety Coordinators find themselves in a 
strange position. For the most part, they can neither 
direct nor require state agencies to carry on “SLOW 
DOWN AND LIVE” activities. Certainly, State Co- 
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ordinators are not able to require anything from 
county and municipal officials. Yet we know that our 
program can achieve nothing without the help of 
functional authorities. So we suggest and give all 
possible backing to our suggestions. We endeavor to 
“set the stage” for complete community cooperation 
in “SLOW DOWN AND LIVE” by placing the chiel 
executive to each state firmly on record. 

Note the language used in the 1956 Joint Decla- 
ration: 

“The cornerstone of all traffic safety action is trafh 
law enforcement . . by the police, the courts and 
the motor vehicle administrators. We know from ex- 
perience that a strong enforcement program, in which 
state, county and local officials share the responsibility, 
aided by strong public opinion formulated through 
every medium of promotion and publicity, can elimi- 
nate the summertime traffic death peak and can, 
actually, reduce traffic deaths, personal injuries and 
property damage accidents. We have such a positive 
program, already known by its title: ‘Slow Down and 
Live.’ In this combined enforcement-public support 
campaign we shall employ every available means to 
make our streets and highways safe from Memorial 
Day to Labor Day, 1956.” 

This Declaration clearly positions the states. Does 
it meet with public favor? Are the responsible civic 
and service organizations really ready to support 
strong traffic law enforcement? Will business and in- 
dustry back “SLOW DOWN AND LIVE” in 1956 
on the promise that apprehension of traffic law viola- 
tors will probably be more certain than in any othe 
year? 

Here are a few specific examples of action already 
taken to cooperate with our program. Before the close 
of 1955, such organizations as The American Legion, 
Lions International, The National Association of In- 
surance Agents, and many others had endorsed the 
program by formal resolution. When the operating 
plan for 1956 had been announced and the oppor- 
tunity for promotional backing had been offered to 
groups everywhere, these were some of the first re- 
Sponses: 

1. The outdoor advertising industry set out to im- 
prove on their 1955 record of over 7,000 posters and 
painted displays. Every state association of this in- 
dustry will cooperate in the program. 

2. American Transit Association recommended sup- 
port of the program to 400 major transit companies 
in the United States. 

3. A “broadside” on support for “SLOW DOWN 
AND LIVE” is going to 12,000 Lions Club presidents 
and safety chairmen. 
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!. The Department of Defense, through the Army, 
Navy, and Air force, is issuing an official circular en- 
dorsing the program and recommending participation 
for every installation, command and technical service 
throughout the world. 


5. An insurance company has provided the program, 
as a public service, with three television film trailers, 
being sent at no cost to every commercial and educa- 
tional television outlet in the United States. 


6. The National Safety Council features “SLOW 
DOWN AND LIVE” as the theme for the June, July, 
and August “Operation Safety” Kit and is providing 
complete assistance on the part of every Council de- 
partment and division. 


7. The Boy Scouts of America recommend coopera- 
tion in “SLOW DOWN AND LIVE” to every council, 
district and individual unit as a summer safety project. 
This support reaches out to over 4 million boy mem- 
bers and over one million adult leaders. 


We could cite more instances of organization co- 
operation. The sum and substance of this cooperation 
is the way in which it serves as an index that the or- 
ganizations really devoted to public action to meet 
our highway safety challenge are solidly in favor of 
the enforcement program which provides the “back- 
bone” of the campaign. 


In 1955 over a quarter of a million dollars was 
spent for promotion. The program produced more 
than 130,000 news stories and features. Every tele- 
vision station in the nation told the story of “SLOW 
DOWN AND LIVE.” Audited traffic figures showed 
a reader circulation of more than 1,635,000,000 for 
outdoor advertising. 


The 1956 program will exceed these phenomenal 
figures for public support participation. The job 
will be to assist enforcement. If you do your part, 
the project will be a success. That's why I say: “It’s 
up to YOU...” 


Pedestrian Deaths At Record Low 


Fewer pedestrians lost their lives in 1955 than in 
any other single year on record, according to Andrew 
J. Sordoni, president of the American Automobile 
Association. 

The year’s toll of 7,482 was revealed in a prelimi- 
nary survey of the motor vehicle accident statistics of 
each of the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
taken by AAA’s Traffic Engineering and Safety De- 
partment. 

The previous low was in 1954, when about 7,900 
persons died as the result of being struck by vehicles. 
The worst year was 1937, when 15,500 were killed. 

In announcing the new record-low figure for fatal 
pedestrian accidents, Mr. Sordoni praised the many 
state and local officials who have been responsible for 
enactment and enforcement of intelligent, progressive 
traffic laws and ordinances designed to give greater 
protection to pedestrians. 

He said that other reasons for the dramatic progress 
being made in the field of pedestrian safety in the 
face of a rising population and vehicle registration 
are engineering improvements and public education. 
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Police-Community Relations Institute 


A two-day Police-Community Relations Institute is 
scheduled for May 13-18 at the Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Organized with the assistance of an Advisory Com- 
mittee of law enforcement officials and educators, the 
Institute is based upon the assumption that public 
and private service agencies have a moral as well as a 
civic responsibility to exert every effort to further the 
common good. 

Subjects to be treated by experts in the field and 
discussed in work groups and professional groups are: 
The Community—Organization and Disorganization, 
Process of Interprofessional Community Action, Prob- 
lems in Human Understanding, Ethics in Professional 
Services, The Law and Community Problems, and 
Local Government and Police-Community Relations. 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police 
is one of the five organizations cooperating in spon- 
sorship of the Institute. Discussion of case histories 
of successful community programs resulting from a co- 
operating inter-professional approach will be parti- 
cipated in by Chief Bernard Brannon, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Chief Stanley Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; In- 
spector Edward Payne, Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment; and Inspector Noel McQuown, Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department. 

Further information may be secured from the In- 
stitute’s director, James J. Brennan, Associate Profes- 
sor, Michigan State University, School of Police Ad- 
ministration and Public Safety, East Lansing, Mich. 


Fellowships Available To Georgia 
Officers For Southern Institute 


The Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, announces renewal of $2,000 grant from the 
ACMARO Securities Corporation, of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, for attendance at the Institute during the Fall 
1956 Term, September 17—December 7. 

Each fellowship is valued at $1,000, of which $600 
is designated as tuition and $400 as a cash expense 
scholarship. The grants were inaugurated by 
ACMARO during the Institute’s fiscal year 1954-55. 

The fellowships are available to state, county and 
municipal law enforcement officers on active duty in 
the state of Georgia. Chief Herbert T. Jenkins, of 
Atlanta, has been named to nominate officers for the 
fellowships. Applications should be directed to him 
and must be in his office prior to July Ist. 

The Southern Police Institute was established in 
January, 1951 to meet a need for advanced training 
for law enforcement officers, especially those in com- 
manding and supervisory ranks. Two regular 12- 
week terms and four 10-day seminars are presented an- 
nually to classes of 25 specially selected officers. In- 
struction is given by the Institute’s staff and visiting 
lecturers who are distinguished in police science and 
allied fields. 

On April Ist, 335 officers had graduated in the In- 
stitute’s 14 classes. Of these, 12 were chiefs of police 
and 10 were assistant chiefs. 129 had received pro- 
motion since graduation and 115 had been assigned to 
training work in their departments. 
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Set Regional Safety Conferences 


Responding to a request by President Eisenhower 
for more citizen support in the national effort to re- 
duce highway accidents, the President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety has scheduled four regional conferences 
to stimulate organization of community safety agencies. 

These meetings will bring together representatives 
of agriculture, business, labor, media of public infor- 
mation, organizations, public officials and women’s 
groups for discussion of the objectives, organization, 
and operations of civic safety agencies and encourage- 
ment of concerted action in their home states and com- 
munities. 

Schedule of the regional conferences is as follows: 

Eastern region, May I and 2, Atlantic City, N. J. 
(States represented wiil be Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island and Vermont.) 

Southern region, May 14 and 15, Miami Beach, Fla. 
(States represented will be Alabama, Arkansas, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, Virginia and West Virginia.) 

Mid-Western region, May 23 and 24, Chicago, III. 
(States represented will be Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and Wisconsin.) 


Western region, May 31 and June 1, San Francisco, 
Calif. (States represented will be Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming.) 


Governors of each of the states have been asked by 
President Eisenhower to name delegates from among 
public officials and citizens. Representatives of lead- 
ing national organizations concerned with traffic safety 
will serve as technical consultants at the various 
sessions. 


Maxwell Halsey Joins ENO Staff 


Maxwell Halsey, executive secretary of the Michigan 
State Safety Commission, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Control. Mr. Halsey will serve as technical director 
and assistant to Colonel Robert C. F. Goetz, president 
of the Foundation. 

Its first executive secretary, Mr. Halsey joined the 
Michigan State Safety Commission at its inception in 
December 1941 and has held that position continu- 
ously for the last 14 years. 

He was the first graduate student to receive a fellow- 
ship to the Harvard Bureau for Street Traffic Research 
and became an associate director of the Bureau when 
it was transferred to Yale University in 1935, where 
for more than six years he taught traffic engineering. 
It is estimated that there are today more than 100 
traffic engineers working in that professional capacity 
for states, counties, and cities throughout the country 
who studied under Mr. Halsey at the Yale Bureau. 


Mr. Halsey was one of the 19 charter members of 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers when it was estab- 
lished in 1930. In 1932, he became the first state tral- 
fic engineer for the Department of Public Works in 
Massachusetts. He has published three books: Traffic 
Accidents and Congestion, State Traffic Safety, and 
Let’s Drive Right, a high school textbook. 
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Approve New Traffic Safety Award Plan 


A new traffic safety award plan, shifting emphasis 
from a contest among cities and states to achievement, 
has been approved by the Board of Directors of the 
National Safety Council. 

The new plan was also submitted to and approved 
by a majority of the Inventory Representatives in re- 
porting states and cities. 

The revised award program will recognize traffic 
safety achievement of states and cities on the basis of 
comparison with evaluation measures approved by the 
advisory groups for the several sections of the Annual 
Inventory and Traffic Safety Activities. 

For cities the plan provides: 

1. An Award of Honor for any city achieving 80 
per cent of recommended performance on all sections 
of its report: Death and Injury Record, Accident 
Records, Traffic Engineering, Police Traffic Super- 
vision, Traffic Courts, School Traffic Safety Education, 
Public Safety Education, and Safety Organization. 

2. An Award of Merit for any city achieving 70 
per cent of recommended performance on all sections. 

3. Certificates of Achievement for all sections. A 
city that receives an 80 per cent evaluation on one o1 
more of the following sections will receive such a 
certificate for each of them: Death and Injury Record, 
Accident Records, School Traffic Safety Education, 
Public Safety Education, and Safety Organization 

For states there are similar awards: 

1. Award of Honor to any state that achieves 85 pet 
cent or more in all sections of the Inventory report. 

2. Award of Merit to any state that receives 75 pet 
cent or more in all sections. 

3. Certificate of Achievement for 75 per cent a- 
chievement in any of the section: Death and Injury 
Record, Accident Records, Driver Licensing, School 
Traffic Education, Public Safety Education, and Sale- 
ty Organization. 

For both states and cities, the evaluations will be 
reviewed each year by the Inventory Committee and 
the Committee of Judges for the Inventory. 


Crystal-Balling The Traffic Problem 


So you think things are messed up out there on the 
highway? Well, just wait another ten years! 

The National Safety Council has taken a peep into 
the future and come up with these disconcerting 
figures: 

By 1966, an endless swarm of 82,000,000 motor 
vehicles will jam the streets and highways—20,000,000 
more than are on the road now. 

They will be piloted at various times by 90,000,000 
drivers. 

They will travel approximately 825 billion miles 
a year. 

The traffic toll that year will be around 53,000— 
unless some genius manages to pull down the prevail- 
ing death rate by getting to those 90,000,000 drivers 
with a safety sales talk that is more convincing than 
anything thought up so far. 

Faced with this foreboding future, the Council has 
announced a specific traffic safety program designed 
not only to hold down the traffic toll, but to expedite 
the flow of traffic. Safety authorities agree the two 
problems are inseparably interwoven. 

The Council emphasized that while it accepts its 
responsibility, it cannot do the job alone, and that 





the help of every person who drives, rides or walks is 
essential. 


Here is the Council’s plan for cutting the toll and 
congestion of future traffic—based on proved tech- 
niques of engineering, education and enforcement: 


J. Convince the public that the only real answer 
to the traffic problem is for every individual not only 
to drive and walk sensibly and safely himself, but to 
join actively in an organized community and national 
effort to see that others do the same. If this means 
rougher, tougher traffic law enforcement—as it will 
in many places—demand, support, and accept it! 


2. Give every community the facts on how its trafhc 


safety program stacks up against recognized stand- 
ards—and help it bring itself up to or above par. The 
Council provides the way to do this through its An- 
nual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, now being 
used by 46 states and by 1,140 cities. 

3. Build as many miles of safe, modern accident- 
resistant highways as possible—and as fast as possible. 
The way they are financed, says the Council, isn’t 
half as important as the fact that unless they're built, 
this country will have outsmarted itself trafficwise. 


#. Along with building new and better and safe 
roads, use every modern technique of traffic engineer- 
ing and law enforcement to make existing highways 
as foolproof and safe as possible. 

5. Cut through red tape, apathy and legislative 
inertia to obtain uniform vehicle laws and do what 
common sense tells the nation it should have done 
long ago—give the driver a set of simple, understand- 
able trafic rules and laws that he can follow from 
coast to coast—and that he can be sure will be en- 
forced. 

6. Make driver education—in class and behind the 
wheel—a required course for every student of driving 
age in every high school. 

7. Make it so tough to get a driver’s license that 
only a person who is physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally qualified to drive in modern traffic can 
get one. 

8. Take the license away from any driver as soon as 
he demonstrates inability to drive as a decent, sensible 
citizen should drive. 


9. Back trafic courts to the limit in showing errant 
drivers and walkers that it just isn’t smart or healthy 
to behave selfishly or dangerously in traffic. 


/0. Encourage constant improvement in automobile 
design to make it easier and easier to drive safely. 


The traffic situation, the Council emphasized, can 
be improved in direct ratio to public acceptance of 
those 10 objectives. But it will require organized 
effort, dedicated leadership by influential persons in 
public and private capacity, and a willingness to work 
and pay for safety and better traffic facilities. The 
Council pointed out that safety, like everything else 
worthwhile, costs money, time and effort. 


And what will happen by 1966 if Americans team 
up in a real and continuing traffic improvement pro- 
gram? 

“You'll get where you're going a lot easier and 
sooner,” promised the Council. “And what’s more, 
the traffic toll will come down by half!” 
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Koreans Visit Hartford Police 





Chief Michael J. Godfrey, Hartford, Conn., Police 
Department, second from left, was host recently to a 
delegation of Korean police officials, who were taken 
on a personally conducted tour of the department. 

L. to r., the visitors are Lt. Kim, Won Bee, National 
Police Agency, Seoul, Korea; Superintendent You, 
Chol, National Police Headquarters Seoul; Lt. Hong, 
Kea Sup, National Police Agency, Seoul; Captain John 
J. Kerrigan, Hartford Police; Lt. Kim, Inchol, Na- 
tional Police Agency, Seoul. 


STATE POLICE MEMORIAL GALLERY 


Continuing a memorial which is unique in the 
United States, Virginia State Police Headquarters in 
Richmond recently unveiled three additional portraits 
of state troopers who have given their lives in the 
line of duty. 


These additions, by Virginia artists, brought to 22 


the number of portraits composing the State Police 
Memorial Gallery. Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., super- 
intendent of the State Police, announced that all have 
been donated by prominent artists, and each has been 
approved by the State Art Commission. The recent 
unveiling was the fourth since the first 12 portraits 
were presented in 1947. Eleven of the subjects died 
in trafic crashes while pursuing their dangerous du- 
ties, three were killed in action during World War II 
while on military leave from the State Police, three 
were shot to death by felons and one by a maniac, 
two died in an airplane while on an official errand ol 
mercy, another succumbed to pneumonia during a 
successful all-night attempt to apprehend a murdere 
in the mountains of southwest Virginia and still an- 
other suffered a fatal injury subduing a runaway horse 
at a fair. 


The formal presentation and memorial address was 
made by the Reverend A. Purneil Bailey of the Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church of Richmond, and the port- 
raits were accepted on behalf of the Commonwealth 
by Carter O. Lowance, executive secretary to the Gov- 
ernor. 

A Michigan State Police trooper stopped a drivet 
for doing 80 miles an hour in a 45 mph zone. In 
great heat, the motorist exclaimed, “I paid $3,000 for 
this car so I could get out and go, and you want me 
to drive 45 just because of a silly law that is meant 
for people who can’t drive fast.” (Yes, he was issued 
a summons.) —Post-er of the Michigan State Police 
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Support of the families of police officers killed in 
line of duty, when such support comes from a citizen 
group, is evidence that the police service has the 
respect and confidence of the public. 


Che Michigan Police Journal, official publication 
of the Michigan Association of the Chiefs of Police 
and the Michigan State Police, cited an example ol 
citizen good will in the following article: 


“When heroic Patrolman Sidney A. O'Connor of 
the Detroit Police Department fell mortally wounded 
by a bar bandit’s bullet a few weeks ago, his family, 
including a child then unborn, found help forth- 
coming immediately. 


“The 100 Club of Detroit, an organization of busi- 
ness and professional men, is taking care of the mort- 
gage on the family’s home. 

“Mrs. O'Connor has started receiving benefits, in- 
cluding $4,000 life insurance, $190.13 a month for the 
rest of her life, $43.67 a month for each child (incud- 
ing the expected baby) , $700 for accumulated contri- 
butions to the pension fund, $750 for burial expenses 
for Patrolman O'Connor, and $100 from the Detroit 
Police Lieutenants and Sergeants Association. 


“Mrs. O’Connor and her fatherless children will 
receive an additional $1,000 under Michigan law 
(PG 248), an act which was introduced by State 
Senator Charles S$. Blondy and passed by the Legisla- 
ture in 1955. Senator Blondy told the Michigan Po- 
lice Journal that officers who suffer disability as 
a result of active duty also will be compensated unde 
the act in amounts up to $5,000. 


“*The act provides compensation for officers in- 
jured on active duty or, in the case of death arising 
from active duty in the enforcement of the laws ol 
the State of Michigan, or an adjoining state. The 
amount to be received by the officer or his depend- 
ents is $5,000, less the insurance or benefit maintained 
by such officer, or his dependents,’ said Senator 
Blondy. The difference, he added, is to be paid from 
the appropriation provided for this purpose. 

“Senator Blondy has been a member of the Legis- 
lature for 16 years, and has interested himself in legis- 
lation designed to improve and strengthen Michigan 
laws affecting police officers.” 


Many other examples of citizen generosity in aiding 
bereaved police families have been recorded. Low 
police salaries in the face of rising living costs and 
taxation do not leave anything for reserves for the 
average police family. Limited police budgets have 
forced a shrinkage in police manpower in most muni- 
cipal and state departments. This situation means 
the donation of many hours of private time by officers 
who cannot be compensated for this additional service. 
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In some cities police administrators permit  ofh- 
cers to accept employment under certain limitations 
on a part-time basis to supplement their income. It 
is this writer’s view that when the citizens of a com- 
munity are kept informed regarding the crime and 
accident situations, and the lack of personnel to cope 
with these conditions, police budgets may possibly 
be increased to give a community better protection. 
Public information is one phase—and an important 
one—ol the police public relations program. 


Chief Wm. H. Parker of Los Angeles discussed in 
powerful language the question of the limitations 
placed on the police which protect the criminal rather 
than the public. The article, published in the Cali- 
fornia Law Review, was reprinted in the March issue 
of The Police Chief. It is our hope that every IACP 
member read Chief Parker’s comments. In case you 
were too busy to study what Chief Parker had to say, 
here are a few punch lines which may cause you to 
dig up the March issue and read the four and one- 
half pages of the article without missing a word: 


“Adequate intelligence of underworld activities is 
the police administrator’s most potent weapon against 
organized crime. Any combination of patrol and 
investigation alone will not serve to suppress clever 
criminal operations—as the shockingly low arrest and 
conviction rate of known syndicate members vividly 
attests. Traditional police techniques are not the 
answer to this problem—organized crime can be re- 
duced and stamped out by the police only when 
knowledge of its methods, personalities and plans 
produces conviction hazards so great that operation 
becomes unprofitable. 


“Whether we like it or not, we must face up to 
the distasteful conclusion that today’s police service 
fulfills its task with no greater success than it did a 
quarter or half-century ago. Inaccurate as our statis- 
tical knowledge is, it leaves little doubt that the crime 
rate has been on the increase for the past several de- 
cades. 


“This is obviously not a game in which the police 
play ‘cops and robbers’ for the amusement of society. 
This is a case of a lawless criminal army warring 
against society itself, and the police comprise that 
part of society which has been given the task of being 
the first line, and somtimes the only line, of defense. 


“Tt is often a dirty business—a very dirty business— 
because of the warped nature of the criminals with 
whom the police must often deal. But history has 
shown and is continuing to show that it is a necessary 
business, and that the responsibility must be placed on 
someone. The men of the police service are aware 
of this responsibility, and in choosing their profession 
voluntarily assume it. They can discharge that re- 
sponsibility only to the extent that society supports 
them. If society chooses, for reasons of its own, to 
handicap itself so severely that it cannot or will not 
deal effectively with the criminal army, it is doubtful 
that free society as we now enjoy it will continue; 
for either crime will increase until there is no internal 
security worthy of the name, or the police force will 
be so expanded that the crushing financial and moral 
burden of a police state will be here whether we like 
it or not. 
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“I do not propose that the answer to this dilemma 
is to give the police a free hand. No responsible 
police official that I know takes such a stand. How- 
ever, until society finds a more effective way of con- 
trolling criminals than by the use of a police force, 
society should control police activity by holding 
the police strictly accountable for the proper exercise 
of their power, but should not tie their hands to the 
extent that their effectiveness is critically impaired.” 

Chief Parker says he does not believe that the 
police service can afford either to ignore or trample 
upon civil rights, which are the priceless possession 
of a free people, and he hits the nail on the head 
with the following: 


“The American people are noted for their sense 
of fair play. In various types of contests, rules are 
carefully laid out in advance and adherence required 
by impartial officials. In contradiction to this noble 
characteristic of the American people, the police are 
expected to enter a contest against criminal elements 
in which the rules governing the actions of the police 
are indistinct, ill-defined, vague and uncertain, and 
in which their adversaries recognize no rules what- 
soever.”’ 


From time to time this writer has called attention 
to the inadequacy in our criminal statutes, weak- 
nesses in various branches of our system of justice, 
and the fact that criminals are aided through these 
inadequacies and weaknesses. The appointment by 
the American Bar Foundation of a committee to sur- 
vey criminal justice in the United States, and the 
naming of a committee by the IACP of which Don 
Leonard of Michigan is the chairman, to cooperate 
with the American Bar Foundation may lead to the 
correction of laws and procedures which have been 
destructive to the protection of society. Chief Parker 
is a member of the IACP committee. It is to be 
hoped that opinions such as expressed in this article 
in the March issue of The Police Chief will be weigh- 
ed carefully by the American Bar Foundation com- 
mittee and will bear fruit in removing some of the 
shackles from law enforcement. 


U. S. Immigration Officers Graduate 


Thirty-four officers of the Immigration and Natura- 
lization Service recently completed the sixth class of 
the Service Officers Training School in Washington, 
D. C. Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr. and 
Immigration Commissioner Joseph M. Swing spoke 
at the class exercises. 


Attorney General Brownell commended the veteran 
Service officers on their successful completion of their 
course of study undertaken to fit them for greater 
supervisory responsibilities. Through their increased 
knowledge, he said, they would supply even greater 
assurance of a just administration of the immigration 
and nationality laws upon return to their regular 
duty stations. 


The Women Peace Officers Association of Califor- 
nia reports 165 women peace officers from 25 states 
have expressed interest in planning and organizing 
a conference on the national level at the WPOA Con- 
ference in San Diego, May 21-23. 
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Port Of N. Y. Authority Program 


In the March issue of The Chief I read an article 
on the training program of the Illinois State Police as 
recently revised. It brought to mind that there are 
several programs under way in the Police Division of 
The Port of New York Authority which may be ol 
substantial interest to the field. These include: 

1. Our Training Program which now fully covers 
Cadet, Recruit, In-Service, Specialized, Supervisory, 
and Command classes. Our Training Academy not 
only operates on a full-time basis under the command 
of Captain Fred Kaempf, an N. U. T. I. Grad, but 
has the special advantage, I believe found nowhere 
in the country, of a budget allocation of 23 police 
officers to provide field reliefs for persons in our con- 
stant in-service training program without depletion 
of field strength. 

2. An Education Refund Program which though 
applicable to all Port Authority employees and now 
several years old, is being taken advantage of by in- 
creasing numbers of police personnel. This provides 
briefly, that a policeman, with the approval of his 
commanding officer, the superintendent of police, and 
the personnel director, may apply for participation in 
the program, and if accepted, may take university 01 
other work that relates to his job as a policeman with- 
out cost. The officer is required to pay the tuition at 
the time he registers for such courses but upon success- 
ful completion the entire amount is refunded him by 
the Port Authority. Much interest has been stimu- 
lated in this area in the past year with the result that 
a great many of our policemen are now in the pro- 
gram, most of them working for two-year university 
diplomas in applied sciences, although some are work- 
ing on four-year programs. 

3. In December, after several months of planning, 
we instituted an entirely new disciplinary control 
program centering on field incident reports, and the 
handling of all formal cases by our newly created 
Board of Inquiry and Recommendation. The Board 
is patterned substantially after the Board of the same 
title which we developed in Seattle about ten years 
ago. It has produced several real advantages to us: 

a. A sense of participation in disciplinary problems 
by police personnel, 

b. A return to the Police Division of the handling 
of police disciplinary problems, 

c. A strengthening of supervisory responsibility 
for discipline in the field, and 

d. Numerous excellent recommendations concern- 
ing policy and procedure. 

4. Probably the most significant of all is the de- 
velopment of a Police Division Inspection Program. 
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I believe this to be one of the most important develop- 
ments in the municipal-state level in the police’ fieid 
in the country, and is one which I wish very much 
now I had the know-how to have initiated in Seattle. 

It is designed to secure compliance with existing 
policy and procedure in the field, to discover areas 
of non-uniformity for correction, to determine person- 
nel and equipment needs, and to assure my office of 
personnel integrity. It operates on a formal basis re- 
quiring one full week for the at-the-facility inspection 
and from two to six weeks for reports, conferences 
with facility managers and commanding officers, and 
resolving of points of issue. 

The Port Authority Police Division is an excellent 
department and has a very high potential for the de- 
velopment and proving of new principles in the po- 
lice field. 

Geo D. EASTMAN 

Superintendent of Police 

The Port of New York 

Authority 


Forty Years of Service 


After some 40 years of service as a peace officer with 
this department, I am retiring, effective March 31. 
I have held the position of chief for about 38 of these 
years, with the attendant trials and tribulations that 
go with this office. I think the time has come when 
I would like to take life a little easier in the years 
left to me. 

Many honors have come my way in these long years, 
but I can safely say that the highlight of my career 
was the occasion on October 6, 1949 when I was se- 
lected to receive a life membership card certifying 
my 20 years affiliation with the IACP. This honor 
will always be one of my most cherished memories. 

It is impossible for me to describe the help my mem- 
bership in the IACP has given to me and I can only 
say that although I will be retired from active service, 
I shall always, in every way possible, continue to work 
for the benefit of all peace officers everywhere. 

My Assistant Chief, J. H. Bisson, who has been 
associated with me for the past 30 years, has been 
named to succeed me, and I am sure he would like 
to join the Association. 

Again thanking you and all my fellow members 
for all past favors and honors and wishing for each 
of you a bright and happy future, 

J. E. REGISTER 
Chief of Police 
Brunswick, Georgia 


A Tribute to Chief Register 


Thank you very much for your invitation to join 
the ranks of the IACP. I enclose my application. 

My 30 years association with Chief Register has 
been a wonderful experience. He is the type of man 
who is devoted to his duty, and to the welfare of his 
fellow man. His shoes will be hard to fill. This is 
illustrated by the fact that on his retirement a “Chief 
Register Day” was proclaimed by the Mayor. Stores 
closed, flags were displayed, a large parade was held 
and attended by people from all walks of life. Valu- 
able gifts galore were presented to the Chief, editorials 
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dedicated to him appeared in papers throughout the 
state, and our neighboring city of Jacksonville, Fla., 
covered the events with a tri-state telecast. No man 
could close his career with more honor and appreci- 
ation shown him than Chief Register. 


I know I have been remiss in not joining the IACP 
before now. For many years I have been very active 
in the Peace Officers Association of Georgia, now 
serving my third term as elected first vice president 
of the Association and thus have had little time for 
other such work. 


Again thanking you for your invitation and trust- 
ing that I may become an active and useful member, 
J. H. Bisson 
Chief of Police 
Brunswick, Georgia 


Plan School For Chicago Traffic Violators 

Chicago’s traffic law breakers—drivers who do not 
understand the laws of safe driving, or because of 
physical or mental reasons cannot obey traffic rules— 
are going to be given special training in the Municipal 
Courts new Traffic Law Violators’ School now being 
formed. 

“We know from experience that many drivers don’t 
know the rules of safe driving,” said Chief Justice 
Raymond P. Drymalski, in discussing the project. “We 
aim to teach them these rules in our new school. If 
they can’t learn, or refuse to learn, we will then ask 
that they be ruled off the road. Too many lives are 
at stake to pamper such drivers.” 

Chief Drymalski has appointed Arthur L. Conrad 
to direct the school and to conduct other traffic safety 
education projects for the court. Mr. Conrad, who 
is a lawyer and holds a master’s degree in education, 
is now in the process of organizing the school. He has 
visited New York, St. Louis, Detroit, Washington, D. 
C., and other cities which have similar training pro- 
grams. 

Judge Drymalski explained that the new court traf- 
fic school has been planned as an integral part of 
Chicago’s new traffic center. Judges sitting in the 
Traffic Court may send violators to the school in lieu 
of a fine, or as an additional penalty. 


“Traffic violators assigned to the school by judges 
will be required to complete the prescribed course 
successfully, and to pass an examination,” Judge 
Drymalski said. “If they fail to attend or pass the 
exam, judges may then recommend to the secretary of 
state that their driving privileges be suspended or 
revoked.” x 


New ITE Executive Named 


David M. Baldwin has been appointed executive 
secretary of the Institute of Traffic Engineers, succeed- 
ing M. M. Todd, who has resigned. Mr. Baldwin was 
formerly director of the Traffic Division of the Nation- 
al Safety Council. 

First task confronting the new executive will be to 
engineer the move of the Institute’s offices from New 
Haven, Conn., to permanent headquarters at 2029 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., about*June 1. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 

May 7-8—North Central regional meeting, [ACP State and 
Provincial Section, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, Il. 

May 10-12—Washington Association of Chiefs of Police, 

Marcus Whitman Hotel, Walla Walla, Wash. 

May 16-17—North Atlantic regional meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Section, Grossinger’s Hotel, Gross- 
inger, N. Y. 

May 21-23—Peace Officers Association of State of Cali- 
fornia, U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Calif. 

Jun. 4-6—Second Annual Convention, Mississippi Law En- 
forcement Officers’ Association, Biloxi, Miss. 

June 6-8—Arkansas Peace Officers Association, Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 

Jun. 10-12—24th Annual Convention, Alabama Sheriffs’ 
and Peace Officers’ Association, Russell Erskine 
Hotel, Huntsville, Ala. 

Jun. 11-13—Texas Police Association Conference, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Jun. 11-14—Police Conference, State of New York, Gross- 

ingers Hotel, Grossingers, N. Y. 
Jun. 14-16—Washington State Sheriffs Association, Monte 
Cristo Hotel, Everett, Wash. 

June 18-19—Minnesota Police & Peace Officers Association, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Jun. 18-20—New Jersey State Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 

June 18-20—Kentucky Peace Officers Association, Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Jun. 18-20—National Sheriffs’ Association, Sheraton-May- 

flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 
June 18-22—Fourth Annual Conference, National Confer- 
ence of Police Associations, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
Jun. 21-22—East North Central regional meeting, IACP 
State and Provincial Section, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Jul. 16-19—27th Annual Convention, Florida Peace Officers’ 
Association, Princess Issena Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 
Jul. 22-25—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jul. 23-26—56th Annual Conference, New York State As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. 

Aug. 9-11—Montana Police Protective Association, Liv- 
ingston, Mont. 

Aug. 15-17—Police Association of Ontario, LaSalle Hotel, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

Aug. 25-26—11th Annual Meeting, Parole and Probation 
Compact Administrators, Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Aug. 27-31—86th Annual Congress of Correction, Hotel 

Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Sept. 6-8—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, Ken- 
osha, Wis. 
Sept. 9-11—New Mexico Sheriffs and Police Association, 
Silver City, N. M. 
Sept. 9-13—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
63rd Annual Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 
Sept. 17-20—International Municipal Signal Association, 
61st Annual Convention, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 
Sept. 27-28—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, Ho- 
tel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
Oct. 8-9—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, 24th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Martin, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 17-18—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police & Peace 
Officers, Russell Lamson Hotel, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 22-26—National Safety Congress & Exposition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Oct. 23-24—56th Annual Convention, Georgia Peace Of- 
ficers’ Association, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 
Jan. 9-10—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Orlando, Decatur, Illinois. 
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Chief of Police. Lovington, New Mexico. Popu- 
lation 12,000. Apply, giving full information on train- 
ing and experience, to James W. Harrison, City Man- 
ager, City Hall, Lovington, N. M. 















POSITIONS OPEN 





























Chief of Police. Roseburg, Oregon. Age 35-55, 
with good background of police administration and 
operation. Salary from $415, depending upon quali- 
fications. Apply City Manager, City Hall, Roseburg, 
Ore. 


Chief of Police. Anchorage, Alaska. Population 
30,000. City Manager invites applications from qualif- 
ied candidates who have five years of supervisory ex- 
perience in municipal law enforcement. Salary, $854 
to $947 per month. Applications must be submitted by 
May 31, 1956, to George C. Shannon, City Manager, 
Box 400, Anchorage Alaska. 

Electro-Matic Master equipment, used to coordinate 
various types of traffic signal systems, is now in use or 
soon to be installed in Atlanta, Baltimore, Chatta- 
nooga, Denver, Fort Wayne, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Mobile, New Orleans, Philadelphia, San Antonio, San 
Diego, Vallejo (Calif.), and Winston-Salem. The 
equipment is manufactured by the Automatic Signal 
Division of Eastern Industries, Inc., in East Norwalk, 
Conn. 


By 1960 the state of New York will complete con- 
version of stop signs from black-on-yellow to white-on- 
red. The State Traffic Commission recently adopted 
the red stop signs to conform with national standards, 
directing that one-fourth of the existing stop signs be 
replaced each year for the next four years. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





May 13—Six-day Institute on Police-Community Relations, 
Department of Police Administration, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

May 14-18—Third Annual Southwestern Homicide Investi- 
gators Seminar, University of Oklahoma School 
of Medicine, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 30—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, Texas 
A&M College, College Station, Texas. 

June 1—Deadline for applying for 1956-57 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, The Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 4—One-week course for Fleet Supervisors, Traffic In- 

stitute, Evanston, III. 
June 11—Ten-week Juvenile Officers’ Institute, University 
of Minnesota, Mineapolis 14, Minn. 
Jun. 11—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic Con- 
trol (for U. S. Air Force), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Jun. 18—Six-day Institute on Science in Law Enforcement, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 
June 18—Summer session, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Jun. 21—Two-day Northwest regional conference for grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training 
Program, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Aug. 6—11-day Course in Criminal Law for Police Officers, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, Texas. 

Sept. 10—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, Texas 
A&M College, College Station, Texas. 

Sept. 10—Twelve-week Delinquency Control Institute, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 
7, Calif. 

Sept. 17—Three-week Unit No. 2 of AAMVA Driver Li- 
cense Administration Training Program, Admin- 
istration of License Examining. Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 17—Fall 1956 Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Sept. 17—Fall session, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Sept. 20—Opening of 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration 

Training Program, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 24—Three-week course in Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Supervision, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 8—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 15—One-week Traffic Court Conference, School of 
Law, Northwestern University, Chicago (conduct- 
ed with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 15—Four-week course in Motor Vehicle Safety and 
Traffic Regulations (For Army), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 22—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 
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Oct. 31—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 
men, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Noy. 5—Two and one-half week course in Traffic Law 
for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Noy. 12—Two-week course in Traffic Control Devices and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 26—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 26—Three-week course in Traffic Law for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Noy. 26—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photogra- 

phy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
NM: 3 

Dec. 17—One-week course in Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 7—Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent Youth and Soci- 
ety, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 28—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 11—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Records and Com- 
munications, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 4—Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Crime Investiga- 
tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Mid-Winter Seminars Announced 

The Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky, has completed sched- 
ule of its 1957 Mid-Winter Seminars, for which en- 
rollment application may now be made. Enrollment 
is limited to 30 law enforcement officers on active 
duty. 

The schedule is: Delinquent Youth and Society, 
Jan. 7—Jan. 18: Police Administration, Jan. 28—Feb. 
8; Police Records and Communications, Feb. 11— 
Feb. 22; Scientific Crime Investigation, Mar. 4— 
Mar. 15. 

Tuition fee is $150, including dormitory room, or 
$125 without room. 

Requests for further information and applications 
should be directed to David A. McCandless, Director, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8, Ky. 











Traffic deaths in February equalled the all-time 
high for that month, the National Safety Council has 
reported. 

The Council said 2,630 persons died in traffic acci- 
dents in February, approximately the same number 
as in February of 1952 and 1941. 

The February traffic death toll was 16 per cent 
greater than for the corresponding month last year— 
the largest monthly percentage increase since June, 
1951. However, the Council pointed out that the 
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extra day in February this year accounted for some 
of the increase. 


For the first two months of 1956, deaths totaled 
5,590—500 more than in the first two months of 1955 
—for an increase of 10 per cent. 

“February was the 12th month in a row to show 
more deaths than the same month of the preceding 
year,” said Ned H. Dearborn, Council president. 


“Deaths are now going up faster than the increase 
in travel, so the only conclusion is that people are 
driving more carelessly.” 

Despite the sharp February increase, 16 of 48 re- 
porting states had fewer deaths than in the previous 
February, while three showed no change. 


For the two months, 17 states had decreases, and 
two no change. The states with two-month decreases 


were: 
Rhode Island ; Seatac sada —547, 
Minnesota __ 5 baat tate a a _...... —44Y4 
North Dakota _- teas 7 —36% 
Montana : oS ae . __ —31%, 
South Dakota _- ae a ree —21% 
Kentucky ; —17%, 
South Carolina ‘ —17%, 
Maine __ ie —16%, 
Utah CMa Sy ae —16%, 
Illinois : : ae 7” —12% 
Nebraska ‘ —10% 
Connecticut : — 7% 
Nevada pase) — 7% 
Oklahoma — 5° 
Texas a — 4%, 
Maryland . Z — 49, 
‘Tennessee = — 2% 


Among 569 reporting cities, 129 had fewer deaths 
during the first two months of this year than last year. 
Ot these, the following have populations of more than 
200,000: 


Miami, Fla. —88%, 
Minneapolis, Minn. me —70%, 
Providence, R. I. : Pare —6§7%, 
og eee _ —60% 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; —45%, 
Rochester, N. Y. —40% 
Cincinnati, Ohio —33%, 
Tampa, Fla. —33% 
St. Paul, Minn. —29%, 
Dayton, Ohio —25%, 
Atlanta, Ga. —22%, 
Boston, Mass. —21% 
Toledo, Ohio : —20% 
Chicago, Ill. —18%, 
San Antonio, Tex. —11% 
Baltimore, Md. —10% 
Birmingham, Ala. —10%, 
Houston, Tex. — 6% 


For February, 421 of the 569 cities had perfect rec- 
ords. The three largest were Dallas, Tex. (551,200) ; 
Akron, Ohio (274.600) , and Omaha, Neb. (251, 100). 


At the end of two months, 331 of the cities still had 
perfect records, the three largest being Flint, Mich. 
(163,100); Arlington, Va. (135,400), and Erie, Pa. 
(130,800) . 
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The three leading cities in each population group 


at the end of two months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
Over 1,000,000 cements 


——— ee ee 3.2 
Los Angeles, Calif .......... 3.4 
Detrost, Mich. _........ 3.9 
750,000 to 1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. ~~~ ~——~ 2.6 
Boston, bas. .......__-_. 3.6 
Cleveland, Ohio ____---- 3.7 
500,000 to 750,000 Population 
a ee 0.5 
a, Mink. .....- 0.8 
Buffalo, N. ee 1.6 
350,000 to BA 000 Population 
Denver, Colo. ______-_ j 
Indianapolis, Ind. ____~ .- ; 1.9 
Columbus, Ohio ______- 2.5 
200,000 to 350,000 sinisaaaba 
Miami, Fla. _ 0.3 
Providence, R. I. _____ : 0.6 
Norfolk, Va. ___-_ 0.7 
100,000 to 200,000 Population 
Flint, Mich. ___- ae 0.0 
Fresno, Calif. —_ 0.0 
Kansas City, Kan. 3 0.0 
50,000 to 100,000 Population 
Albuquerque, N. M. 0.0 
Pontiac, Mich. —_~ , 0.0 
Madison, Wis. —_ 0.0 
25,000 to 50,000 Population 
Pensacola, Fla. __ 0.0 
Battle Creek, Mich. 0.0 
Boise, Idaho __ ; 0.0 
10,000 to 25,000 Population 
Birmingham, Mich. —_- 0.0 
Casper, Wyo. ae 0.0 
Culver City, Calif. : 0.0 
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THE Yew FLETCHER Universal GUN HOLDER LOCK 


WN FOR POLICE CARS 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder has been designed to 
permit police a Safe and Practical method for locking their 
gun in a ready-to-use position on their car. This Unit can 
be adjusted to hold all types of Shotguns, Rifles and Sub- 
machine Guns. The Fletcher Gun Holder is equipped 
with a paracentric key lock. 


4 








The Gun cannot be removed until the lock is opened 
with the proper key. For immediate use, the automatic 
release permits the driver, or assisting officer, to have the 
Gun ready for instant action. The Holder is easily in- 
stalled and comes complete with locking holder, gun 
butt socket for the car floor, and a steel mounting bracket. 

The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder is constructed of dura- 
ble aluminum alloy with steel and brass fittings, and 
includes a nationally advertised pin tumbler lock. Has 
baked, wrinkle-finished black enamel with thick felt pro- 
tector for gun contact. All metal parts are rust-proof. 
Write for prices and descriptive circular No. FGH-51, No 
obligation. 


SAFE 


DEPENDABLE Federal 11/2” Caliber 
NON-EXPLOSIVE cn Gn 


1a" Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by 
law Enforcement Agencies for more than 30 years. 
They have found that Gas provides a practical and 








safe method for driving criminals and insane persons 
into the open, from their barricade locations. The 
SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE Federal 14%" Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the 


Flite-Rite Gas Projectile, are recommended for these 
dangerous drive-out assignments and arrest. 





The Spedeheat Projectile also Triple-Chaser and 
Jumbo Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dis- 
Ne peed eee persing unruly groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 


or PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL 
OTHER FEDERAL PRODUCTS include Gas 


- Masks, Colts Revolvers, Submachine Guns, Rifles, 
Shotguns, Ammunition, Friskers, Billies, Handcuffs, 
Leg-irons, Spotlights, Fingerprint Equipment and 


numerous other Specialized Law Enforcement equip- Triple-Chaser 
FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE ment and products. cc eau 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


2 FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 


(CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 




















HANDSOME HERE’S A BADGE 
MINIATURE YOU CAN 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


\ 


i THIS BADGE WILL MAKE YOU THINK ih 
E 


BEFORE ORDERING ORDINARY GOLD BARS! 


Why e e e Because this new HI-GLO Badge is dif- 


ferent. It is made from an entirely new material—a rich 


looking golden metal that is solid gold color throughout. 
That's why you can polish a HI-GLO badge for a life- 
time. Every HI-GLO badge will have deluxe enamel 
lettering and a ruby colored stone set in the eye of the 
eagle. (Stone optional at extra charge.) You can see, 
the new HI-GLO badges will be something special, a dis- 
tinctive badge for those who want the very finest gold 

; color badge. 

Your Blackinton equip- 

SEE YOUR ment supplier has sam- 4 L A K be T 0 be 
ples of the new HI-GLO 
badge. Ask him for more 


BLACKINTON DEALER information. 
~) 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 

















